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naturally contemporaries did not always realize it. The indi-
vidualistic elements had emerged from the furnace of Civil War
and revolutionary experiment strengthened, and purified, in
the sense that certain inconvenient, obtrusive particles had been
reduced to unnoticeable proportions.

Even the independent, individualistic element in Puritanism
was at first far from being homogeneous. Cromwell and Ireton
might stare in horror and amazement at the Levellers and
Diggers who claimed that they were the natural and legitimate
products of a Puritan Revolution, but this claim was not
without historical justification, Waller had prophesied truly
when he declared that the criticism anc^removal of established
institutions in the Church would lead to similar revolution in
all departments of State. They have cast all the mysteries and
secrets of government before the vulgar,' said Clement Walker
in his History of Independency> 'and taught the soldiery and the
people to look into them and lead back all governments to the
first principles of nature.' Edwards, in his Gangraena, declared
that the teaching of the sects was that 'all the earth is the Saints'
and there ought to be a community of goods, and the Saints
should share in the lands and estates of gentlemen and rich
men'. To such doctrines, said another writer, must be joined the
subversive practices by which cobblers, tailors, and even women
took it upon themselves to preach and mobs gathered in the
streets 'threatening blood and destruction'. It is, of course,
obvious that such hostile critics exaggerated the rebellious
tendencies of the sects, but there was some fire to give colour to
their smoke. The leaders of the Puritan Revolution succeeded,
in the long run, in limiting the economic and social benefits of
the movement to their own order, but in the course of the
struggle they had conjured up genii who were not dismissed
before they had kindled fires of criticism and revolt which
alarmed orthodox Puritans and all those in established positions.
The Digger movement, with its theories of a Christian Utopia
and its short-lived attempt at practical communism in Surrey,
was the most remarkable attempt at social democracy under
the Commonwealth, but it did not stand alone. The Levellers